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academic men who   have   hitherto   manned the   Service, and   India becomes   only the second or last choice of those who look for an administrative career, the  conditions  of entry may have to be reconsidered.    Often when in India the idea crosses one's mind of an Imperial Service corps of able men who shall go  out  and  home  and  refresh  their minds by contact with different parts of the Empire.     A   sufficiency   of   men   serving under   those   conditions  might   bring new ideas,  and escape the   limitations   and depressions which are almost inseparable from a life spent wholly in  India.
One last reflection occurs to me, and I will venture it in spite of the impatience with which moralizings on this subject by English writers are received by residents in India. How much the English life would be enriched if that gap between the cantonment and the bazaar, of which I spoke in a previous chapter, could be